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if he were to speak of the limitation of armaments, the opposition in
Great Britain would say that he was retreating before a display of
British energy; his thoughts remain uncertain. On the other hand,
he is ready to approach without hesitation the problem of the
humanization of war and to go fairly far in this matter. He sees
here a good introduction, a happy preface from which might arise
a more favourable atmosphere for the ultimate examination of the
disarmament question.

As to the monetary and economic problems, he obviously leaves
to others the task of dealing with them. That is no business of his.
He understands nevertheless that it is important not to leave these
matters in abeyance, but to invite experts to take up again the work
already begun and to examine the possibilities offered by present
conditions.

Concluding the conversation, he gives Herr von Ribbentrop the
order, as I have already said, to set his department to work and to
make them study the suggestions arising out of our interview with a
view to formulating concrete proposals. Paris will then study the
drafts and state its own views. I promise that we shall receive his
suggestions with earnest sympathy and study them carefully, being
moved by the same peaceful intentions that appear to animate the
Fiihrer. In the meantime, Germany will approach Italy. France,
on her side, can investigate British views. We are not committed, on
either side, to anything precise but both sides are agreed to proceed in
all good faith to an investigation.

Therefore the utmost discretion should be maintained towards the
public until further notice; public opinion must not be informed until
the assurance of a positive result has been obtained.

On two other subjects I attempt to persuade the Fiihrer to reveal
his views: the claims of Hungary and the war in Spain.

He admits frankly that he considers the pretentions of the
Hungarians excessive, although he adds that the cessions and con-
cessions of the Slovaks are insufficient. For him, the only criterion
is the ethnographical one, the race; it was the only one on which he
based his claims towards the Czechs in tracing the new frontiers;
the Hungarians and the Poles had better keep to these principles as
well; obviously he has no sympathy with the efforts they are making
to obtain a common frontier. The Chancellor boasts that he has
brought about the failure of the appeal which Hungary had intended
to make to the four Munich Powers. He believes that in so doing,
he has avoided a definite danger.

"Such a conference" he says, "would have placed us before two
conflicting theses. I should have been obliged, regardless of my per-
sonal opinion, to side with the Hungarians and Poles, because of the
political ties that unite them to us; Mussolini would have acted in
the same manner. You, however, and the English, for similar reasons,
would have defended the Czechs. Thus, three weeks after Munich,
we should again have had a conflict, which this time could not have
been settled. I rendered a service to Europe in avoiding it. I pre-
ferred to exercise pressure on the Hungarians and the Czechs and